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Abstract 

Much effort has been expended in developing intervention programs to help improve the early literacy and school readiness 
skills of young children. This article presents the results of a needs assessment project aimed at identifying priorities for 
community intervention programs aimed at ensuring that young children enter school ready to learn. A panel of 30 carefully 
selected early childhood panelists completed 4 rounds of questionnaires designed to develop a prioritized list of key community 
needs and programs. The panelists identified 39 broad issues and prioritized these in terms of critical importance. Participants 
also identified key existing assets and needed community efforts to address the highest rated priorities. Several implications 
for educational intervention and service provision can be drawn from this project. The article may provide a blueprint for 
others wishing to identify key community needs related to important early childhood issues. 


Introduction 

Much effort has been expended in developing intervention programs to help improve the early 
literacy and school readiness skills of young children. These programs have been developed to 
reach children, parents, child care programs, and the community at large (e.g., Dickinson, 1994; 
Morrow, 1995). However, before designing and implementing such programs, a critical first step 
is to assess the specific early literacy and school readiness needs of children, families, and 
communities. In this way, educators and early childhood service providers will be better able to 
target local programs for maximum effectiveness. This article illustrates a specific strategy for 
identifying early literacy and school readiness needs. It is hoped that the process will provide a 
blueprint for educators, service providers, and policy experts wanting to conduct similar needs 
assessments before making decisions on implementing new intervention efforts in their 
communities. 

The Ecology of Early Literacy and School Readiness 

With the increased demand for accountability and improved student performance on a national 
level, the issues of school readiness and early literacy have taken on increased importance 
(Murphey & Burns, 2002). Although school readiness is a sensitive topic among early educators 
and policy makers across the country, at present, there is no agreed upon definition of school 
readiness (Saluja, Scott-Little, & Clifford, 2000). However, most agree that readiness includes at 
least five domains—health and physical development, emotional well-being and social 
competence, approaches to learning, communication skills, and cognition and general knowledge 
(National Education Goals Panel, 1992). In addition, early literacy development is one aspect of 
being ready for school that has garnered much attention, given research indicating that 
preschoolers' literacy and language abilities may predict their reading achievements in grades 
one through three (Walker, Greenwood, Hart, & Carta, 1994). There is also growing agreement 
that not only children need to be ready for schools but that schools and communities need to be 
ready to accommodate the diverse needs and experiences of children and their families 
(Murphey & Burns, 2002). Therefore, school readiness is not just a child or family issue but a 
community issue as well. 

The foundation for literacy and school success is laid during the early years. During this time, 
young children develop the skills and attitudes that will help them be successful. Through their 
daily experiences, children encounter opportunities to develop oral language skills, gain 
knowledge about the forms and functions of written language, practice their emerging literacy 
skills, and refine their cognitive and social abilities. Children acquire these skills and knowledge 




in a variety of formal and informal settings, including the home (Purcell-Gates, 1996; Strickland 
& Taylor, 1989), child care programs (Bryant, Burchinal, Lau, & Sparling, 1994; Dickinson & 
Smith, 1994), and other community settings (e.g., Kuby & Aldridge, 2004). 

Young children's development does not occur in isolation; rather it takes place in a rich context 
of direct and indirect influences. Research linking children's developmental outcomes and the 
environments in which they live supports the importance of recognizing the contexts of children's 
experience. The ecological theory of child development advanced by Bronfenbrenner (1979) 
provides a conceptual basis for understanding the broad influences on children's development. 
Bronfenbrenner's ecological theory purports that children develop within a variety of social 
contexts and that it is important to investigate the interrelationships among the various contexts 
when studying children's development. 

The ecological contexts can be seen as a series of nested spheres (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). At 
the center are the children themselves. Their unique personal characteristics and experiences 
will influence the course of their development. The next ecological sphere contains contexts 
outside children, but ones that have direct influences upon them. The home and family 
environment, as well as the child care or preschool environment, are two primary contexts that 
directly influence young children's development. The home context includes interactions between 
the child, his or her parents, and any siblings and other adults who are present in the home or 
family unit. The child care or preschool setting is another powerful influence in the lives of many 
young children, and it includes interactions between the child, his or her peers and preschool 
teachers, and other adults who are present in the setting. Children also are influenced by other 
broader contexts, including their neighborhoods and communities, in which educational 
interventions and services may be offered to support young children and their families. Even 
culture plays a factor. Children for whom English is a second language frequently start school 
with no or limited English, and their families may lack the resources and knowledge to help 
prepare them for school (Barone, 1998). 

Within this perspective, identifying early literacy and school readiness needs should encompass 
the children, family, and community spheres. Children's issues can be seen as those that most 
directly impact children and, if addressed, would improve their potential success in school. 

Family issues constitute those issues that impact families with young children, whereby 
attending to these issues would help parents and families improve the educational outcomes for 
their children. Finally, community needs are those issues within the community as a whole, and 
addressing them would benefit the school success of a large number of young children in the 
community. 

In the spirit of an ecological perspective, early literacy and school readiness approaches have 
taken many forms. Dickinson (1994) and Morrow (1995) have highlighted a wide variety of 
educational programs. Some programs have targeted children and families, such as parent 
workshops or home-visitor programs. Other endeavors have targeted child care and school 
systems as ways of strengthening the educational supports for young children. A number of 
federal programs, such as Flead Start and Even Start, are specifically designed to increase the 
early literacy and school readiness skills of young, vulnerable children and their parents. Various 
community groups have initiated early literacy and school readiness programs, including 
libraries, university outreach programs, service clubs, and nonprofit organizations. Even public 
television has striven to address early literacy and learning through programs such as Sesame 
Street, Between the Lions, and Ready To Learn. 

Assessing Community Need 

Despite the variety of programs that have been developed, not all programs are available in 
each community. There are still young children and families who have not had access to 
programs that fit their needs. Before offering new or additional programs, educators and service 



providers would be best served by assessing the needs of their local community. Needs 
assessment is the term used to describe efforts at collecting information to guide program and 
service delivery efforts, and it is the first step in Jacobs' (1988) comprehensive model of 
planning and evaluation of family service programs. Reviere, Berkowitz, Carter, and Ferguson 
(1996) define needs assessment as "a systematic and ongoing process of providing usable and 
useful information about the needs of the target population—to those who can and will utilize it 
to make judgments about policy and programs" (p. 6). 

Two important concepts emerge from this definition. First, there must be a purpose for the 
information gathered—it must be meaningful to the lives of individuals, families, agencies, or 
communities. Second, the information is intended to inform decisions about what priorities 
should be addressed and where scarce resources should be concentrated. In the present research 
project, the information was being gathered on the early literacy and school readiness needs of 
children, families, and communities to be used to inform decisions about what types of 
educational interventions to design and implement. 

A variety of techniques can be used to assess needs, including analyses of resources currently 
available in communities, social indicator analyses, analysis of use of services, surveys and 
telephone interviews, and structured groups (McKillip, 1987). In the present project, we used the 
Delphi technique, which combines both survey and structured group approaches. The Delphi 
technique takes a panel of carefully selected persons through a series of carefully designed 
questionnaires generated from feedback from preceding responses (Reviere et al., 1996). The 
collection of panelist opinion is typically conducted through the mail, email, or Internet 
strategies, and in situations where face-to-face meetings are either not practical or desirable 
(Andranovich, 1995). The process usually takes place in several rounds, in which panel members 
are separately asked to respond to specific questions. The first round asks open-ended 
questions to generate a list of key issues and needs. The second round has the same panel rate 
those issues and needs on the basis of their importance. The following rounds typically enable 
panelists to review, reconsider, and, if desired, change their responses to the earlier rounds, 
based on comparing their individual ranking with the mean group for that item. Additional rounds 
may include further refinement. 

The technique provides insights into how a group of people view specific issues and has several 
strengths (Carter & Beaulieu, 1992). First, the technique allows for the sharing of information 
from people who are separated geographically. Second, participants are free of social pressure, 
personality influence, and individual dominance. Third, it allows for more-effective sharing of 
information among a greater number of participants than would be possible in a face-to-face 
setting. Fourth, a well-selected panel of respondents can provide a broad perspective on 
community problems and concerns. Finally, it allows participants to remain anonymous. 

In this project, we modified the typical Delphi process in a few ways. In the third round, rather 
than having the panelists further refine the list of needs, we had them identify current programs 
in the community that already might be addressing the needs and then to think of additional 
educational interventions to address the key needs. In this way, we hoped to both identify 
current resources in the communities and generate additional, creative strategies for addressing 
the key needs identified in the first and second rounds. 

In summary, this article provides an example and presents the results of a needs assessment 
project designed to identify priorities for community intervention programs aimed at improving 
the early literacy and school readiness skills of preschool-age children. The goal of the needs 
assessment process was to develop a prioritized list of key community needs and programs to 
help ensure that young children enter school ready to learn. It is hoped that this article will 
provide a blueprint for others wishing to identify key community needs related to important early 
childhood issues. 


Methods 



Community Panelists 

When using a Delphi approach, it is recommended that the panel of participants consist of no 
more than 30 people (Andranovich, 1995). In this project, 30 community panelists were selected 
from educational, human service, and early childhood education programs in a contiguous, four- 
county area. These counties were located in a western state, with the largest county housing a 
large metropolitan area. A second county contains the state capital, while a third county was 
historically rural but is now one of the fastest growing counties (percentage-wise) in the country. 
The fourth county is rural and sparsely populated. 

As a way to identify potential panelists, a grid was first constructed (see Figure 1). Five 
categories of professionals were identified who might have special knowledge or experience with 
early childhood issues in their respective communities—early childhood educators and 
kindergarten teachers, teachers from programs that have elements of family literacy (e.g., Flead 
Start, Even Start, etc.), children's librarians, staff from early childhood focused agencies (e.g., 
early childhood specialists with the Department of Education, special services, nonprofits, etc.), 
and professionals from related community groups (e.g., Hispanic services, family resource 
centers, and children's public television). Four columns representing each county in which the 
assessment took place were listed along the top of the grid. 
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Figure 1. Planning grid used to identify panelists for 
needs assessment. 


To identify potential panelists, names of people were identified to fill in as many squares on the 
grid as possible. Participants were project directors, agency staff, and teachers identified 
because of their expertise and professional involvement in the areas of early literacy and school 
readiness. Some squares contained more than one expert, due to the nature of the category and 
the size of two of the counties. On the other hand, not every square was filled because some 
people represented agencies and organizations that covered multiple counties. In the one county 
that was small and rural, it was not possible to identify people to fit every category in that 
county. 

Once the grid was completed, the researchers then contacted the potential panelists by 
telephone or email to inquire as to their willingness to participate. Potential panelists were told 
that their participation was voluntary and that they could withdraw from the project at any time. 
All panelists initially identified agreed to participate in the project. Flowever, since no names 
were requested on each of the questionnaires, we do not know specifically those panelists who 
returned their surveys for each round and those who did not. 


Procedures 












The needs assessment was conducted in four rounds. In each round, the panelists were mailed a 
cover letter, questionnaire, and a return envelope. After Round 1, questionnaires were 
constructed based on the results of the previous round. For example, in Round 2, we constructed 
the questionnaire based on the list of priorities generated in Round 1. For each round, 
participants were given 2 weeks to return questionnaires. Data collection occurred in the fall of 
2004 and took approximately 14 weeks from the mailing of Round 1 to the return of Round 4. 

Results 


Round 1 

In Round 1, a survey was mailed to the 30 community panelists. This survey was designed to 
generate a list of child, family, and community needs related to early literacy and school 
readiness concerns. Panelists were asked simply to identify, from their own perspectives, the 
most important issues for children, families, and their communities impacting children's ability to 
enter school ready to learn. Children's issues were defined as those that most directly impact 
children that, if addressed, would improve their potential success in school. Family issues were 
those that are shared by local families with young children that, if ameliorated, would help 
parents and families improve the educational outcomes for their children. Community issues 
were those within the community as a whole that, if focused on, would benefit the future school 
success of all children in the community. In some instances, children, family, and community 
issues could overlap, but phrasing the question in this manner encouraged panelists to think 
about the issues in a broad context. Panel members could list up to four issues within each of 
the children, family, and community categories. 

Panelists were given 2 weeks to return their responses; 25 people returned their surveys. A total 
of 251 individual issues were generated. To begin the process of grouping similar issues, we first 
typed each of the 251 issues onto individual slips of paper. Next we looked for similarities 
among the 251 issues, regardless of whether the issue had been identified by panelists in the 
children, family, or community categories. While collapsing the issues based on similarity, we 
wanted to bring some semblance of order to the issues, while at the same time being careful to 
retain as much uniqueness within issues by not collapsing into too broad or general categories. 
The issues were analyzed through a method of constant comparison (Strauss & Corbin, 1998). 
The 251 individual items generated by panelists were repeatedly grouped together with other 
similar issues until all issues were eventually placed within categories of issues mentioned by 
more than one panelist. Following this process, the researchers identified 39 general issues 
mentioned by more than one panelist (see Table 1). 


Table 1 

Frequency of Free-Listing of Issues in Round 1 


Issue* 

Number 

% 

Providing high-quality and affordable child care for children and families. 

25 

100 

Having basic needs of families met (e.g., health care, nutrition, social services, etc.). 

25 

100 

Fostering English-language acquisition for children and parents. 

24 

96 

Providing greater access for children and families to high-quality, age-appropriate books and writing 

materials. 

15 

60 

Reading books with children. 

11 

44 

Resolving social problems (e.g., poverty, crime, unemployment, immigration, domestic violence, 
etc.). 

10 

40 

Creating better parental and caregiver understanding of what is developmentally appropriate for 

10 

40 


























children. 


Increasing knowledge about the early skills children gain that lead to literacy. 

7 

28 

Enhancing children's overall development (social, emotional, physical, and intellectual). 

7 

28 

Fostering increased value on education from parents and communities. 

5 

20 

Increasing exposure to literacy activities (e.g., being read to, songs, nursery rhymes, drawing 
opportunities, etc.). 

5 

20 

Having parent and child liaisons in Spanish to assist with school and community issues. 

5 

20 

Providing low-cost family-oriented activities in the community. 

5 

20 

Developing a comprehensive training system for teachers (preschool and elementary) to learn 
about language and early literacy development. 

5 

20 

Creating a positive, stable home environment that helps foster learning and literacy development. 

5 

20 

Helping non-English-speaking parents understand and communicate effectively with children's 
teachers or caregivers. 

5 

20 

Promoting appropriate developmental expectations for children's early literacy development. 

5 

20 

Encouraging parents to model literacy behaviors for children. 

4 

16 

Increasing access to language and literacy experiences in the community (e.g., mobile preschool, 
story time, mobile libraries, etc.). 

4 

16 

Encouraging parents to value the importance of quality and accountability in their children's 

educations. 

4 

16 

Increasing community support (financial and social) for families and schools. 

4 

16 

Increasing awareness of cultural diversity, sensitivity, and strengths. 

3 

12 

Providing culturally appropriate learning opportunities for children who do not attend preschool and 
who might otherwise not be exposed to literacy activities. 

3 

12 

Providing opportunities for adult literacy education. 

3 

12 

Having family-friendly work policies. 

3 

12 

Increasing media literacy to help parents use media to promote high-quality learning experiences 

for children. 

3 

12 

Providing opportunities for enhancing general parenting skills. 

3 

12 

Helping parents find time and energy to spend high-quality time with their children. 

3 

12 

Developing educational programs to help parents with infants and toddlers get started early in 
fostering their children's literacy and language skills. 

3 

12 

Increasing parents' awareness of the importance of conversations with children. 

3 

12 

Increasing parents' understanding of what is involved when their children enter kindergarten (e.g., 
children's skills, vaccinations, regulations, etc.). 

2 

8 

Providing opportunities for parents to meet with other parents to develop networks of support. 

2 

8 

Encouraging greater collaboration among agencies. 

2 

8 

Developing methods that engage parents with their children and early educational services. 

2 

8 

Ensuring that parents and caregivers know and understand the prekindergarten standards. 

2 

8 

Increasing opportunities for families in which English is not the primary language to engage in 
literacy and school readiness activities. 

2 

8 

Having employers that understand and support literacy. 

2 

8 

Having a central referral source to aid families in locating services. 

2 

8 

Developing ways to get parents to educational programs, especially parents with lower literacy 

skills themselves. 

2 

8 































































































* The broad issues are listed in rank order across all three children, family, or community questions. 


Two general issues were listed by all of the panel members (providing high-quality and 
affordable child care for children and families; having basic needs of families met). A third issue 
was listed by all but one of the panelists (fostering English-language acquisition for children and 
parents). Several issues dealt directly with providing literacy experiences for children (e.g., 
providing greater access for children and families to high-quality, age-appropriate books and 
writing materials; reading books with children; increasing knowledge about the early skills 
children gain that lead to literacy), while other issues focused on adults who work with children 
(e.g., creating better parental and caregiver understanding of what is developmentally 
appropriate for children; fostering increased value on education from parents and communities). 
Some of the issues dealt with community and agency actions that might help improve children's 
literacy and language outcomes (e.g., providing high-quality and affordable child care for 
children and families; having basic needs of families met; resolving social problems such as 
poverty, crime, unemployment, immigration, and domestic violence). 

Round 2 

Round 2 was undertaken to prioritize the list of issues identified in Round 1. In Round 2, the 
same group of 30 panelists was sent a second survey consisting of a randomized list of all of the 
39 general issues generated in Round 1. On a scale from 1 (Least Important) to 9 (Most 
Important), panelists were asked how important each of the 39 issues was in helping ensure that 
children enter school ready to learn. Panelists were given 2 weeks to return the Round 2 
surveys. 

Twenty-five surveys were returned, and the researchers computed a prioritized list of community 
issues based on the mean ratings of importance. The higher the mean, the higher the item was 
judged to be a priority. Table 2 presents the mean ranking of all 39 issues. 


Table 2 

Rankings of Issues from Round 2 


Rank 

Issue* 

Mean 

SD 

D 

Reading books with children. 

8.36 

1.08 

2. 

Having basic needs of families met (e.g., health care, nutrition, social services, etc.). 

8.32 

1.38 

3. 

Increasing exposure to literacy activities (e.g., being read to, songs, nursery rhymes, 
drawing opportunities, etc.). 

7.96 

1.17 

D 

Enhancing children's overall development (social, emotional, physical, and intellectual). 

7.92 

1.38 

5. 

Increasing parents' awareness of the importance of conversations with children. 

7.88 

1.15 

6. 

Providing high-quality and affordable child care for children and families. 

7.76 

1.90 

7. 

Creating better parental and caregiver understanding of what is developmentally appropriate 

for children. 

7.64 

1.75 

8. 

Encouraging parents to model literacy behavior for children. 

7.52 

1.29 

8. 

Providing opportunities for adult literacy education. 

7.52 

1.39 

10. 

Increasing knowledge about the early skills children gain that lead to literacy. 

7.48 

1.71 

■ 

Creating a positive, stable home environment that helps foster learning and literacy 
development. 

7.47 

2.04 

12. 

Providing culturally appropriate learning opportunities for children who do not attend 
preschool and who might otherwise not be exposed to literacy activities. 

7.46 

1.67 

13. 

Helping non-English-speaking parents understand and communicate effectively with children's 
teachers or caregivers. 

7.40 

1.82 





























































14. 

Resolving social problems (e.g., poverty, crime, unemployment, immigration, domestic 
violence, etc.). 

7.39 

2.08 

15. 

Fostering increased value on education from parents and communities. 

7.36 

1.22 

15. 

Developing a comprehensive training system for teachers (preschool and elementary) to 
learn about language and early literacy development. 

7.36 

1.68 

15. 

Providing greater access for children and families to high-quality, age-appropriate books and 
writing materials. 

7.36 

1.82 

18. 

Promoting appropriate developmental expectations for children's early literacy development. 

7.33 

1.37 

19. 

Having a central referral source to aid families in locating services. 

7.32 

2.04 

20. 

Increasing opportunities for families in which English is not the primary language to engage 
in literacy and school readiness activities. 

7.28 

1.74 

21. 

Developing ways to get parents to educational programs, especially parents with lower 
literacy skills themselves. 

7.24 

1.76 

21. 

Increasing access to language and literacy experiences in the community (e.g., mobile 
preschool, story time, mobile libraries, etc.). 

7.24 

1.85 

23. 

Fostering English-language acquisition for children and parents. 

7.21 

1.72 

24. 

Encouraging parents to value the importance of quality and accountability in their children's 

education. 

7.12 

1.59 

24. 

Developing educational programs to help parents with infants and toddlers get started early 
in fostering their children's literacy and language skills. 

7.12 

1.74 

26. 

Encouraging greater collaboration among agencies. 

7.04 

1.99 

27. 

Providing opportunities for enhancing general parenting skills. 

6.96 

1.85 

28. 

Increasing community support (financial and social) for families and schools. 

6.92 

1.93 

29. 

Increasing parents' understanding of what is involved when their children enter kindergarten 
(e.g., children's skills, vaccinations, regulations, etc.). 

6.88 

1.72 

30. 

Having parent and child liaisons in Spanish to assist with school and community issues. 

6.84 

2.06 

31. 

Having family-friendly work policies. 

6.83 

1.61 

32. 

Developing methods that engage parents with their children and early educational services. 

6.76 

1.90 

33. 

Helping parents find time and energy to spend high-quality time with their children. 

6.67 

1.90 

34. 

Increasing awareness of cultural diversity, sensitivity, and strengths. 

6.48 

1.67 

34. 

Having employers who understand and support literacy. 

6.48 

1.85 

36. 

Ensuring that parents and caregivers know and understand the prekindergarten standards. 

6.40 

2.20 

37. 

Providing opportunities for parents to meet with other parents to develop networks of 

support. 

5.96 

1.95 

38. 

Increasing media literacy to help parents use media to promote high-quality learning 
experiences for children. 

5.92 

1.96 

39. 

Providing low-cost family-oriented activities in the community. 

5.56 

2.47 


* Some of the items had the same ranking because they had the same means. 


Overall, all of the items were ranked above the midpoint in importance (a score of 5 is the 
midpoint on a scale from 1 to 9). The top five issues were (1) reading books with children; (2) 
having basic needs of families met (e.g., health care, nutrition, social services, etc.); (3) 
increasing exposure to literacy activities (e.g., being read to, songs, nursery rhymes, drawing 
opportunities, etc.); (4) enhancing children's overall development (social, emotional, physical, 
and intellectual); and (5) increasing parents' awareness of the importance of conversations with 









































































































children. Although some of these issues relate specifically to literacy and language 
development, others cover broader developmental and social aspects. Other highly rated items 
concern issues related to child care quality and helping adults better understand children's 
developmental and literacy needs. 

Rounds 3 and 4 

Round 3 was undertaken based on an asset identification or "mapping" approach. Asset mapping 
refers to a process of inventorying the resources or assets available in a specified community or 
geographic area (Kretzmann & McKnight, 1993). Rather than following a deficit approach, asset 
mapping starts with existing assets and resources and then builds upon those to address critical 
issues. The mapping process can be spatial, as in identifying assets by neighborhood, or more 
abstract, as in identifying a network of resources. In this project, we wanted to generate a list of 
current or potential educational programs and efforts in the community that either already do or 
could address the highest rated issues. By comparing issues and assets, we hoped to identify 
needs for additional programming while taking advantage of existing assets. 

A survey containing the top five prioritized issues was sent to the same 30 community panelists. 
For each issue, panelists were asked to (1) list educational efforts and programs that they were 
aware of in the community that were currently addressing the issue and (2) identify additional 
educational efforts that could address the issue. Panelists again were given approximately 2 
weeks to return the survey to the researchers. 

The needs assessment was originally planned for only three rounds. Although a number of 
existing and needed programs were identified in Round 3, only 10 people responded. Therefore, 
we conducted a fourth round to provide an opportunity for everyone to add ideas. All 30 
panelists were sent a summary of the results of Round 3 and were asked to add to the list of (1) 
educational efforts and programs that they were aware of in the community that were currently 
addressing those issues and (2) additional educational efforts that could address those issues. 
Panelists were able to indicate that they were unable to think of things to add to the present 
lists. Again, panelists returned the Round 4 surveys to the researchers in a business reply 
envelope. 

Twenty Round 4 surveys were returned. Ten people added to the lists of existing or needed 
programs generated in Round 3. In addition, 10 people indicated that they had no new 
suggestions to add to the Round 3 list. Round 4 not only provided an opportunity for everyone to 
add ideas, it appeared to help challenge people's thinking. A written comment was made by one 
of the panel members that having the list forced her to stretch her thinking in terms of what 
programs were available in the community, beyond her usual sphere of work. 

Existing Assets. The panelists listed over 40 existing assets (programs, organizations, and 
educational services) in Rounds 3 and 4. A total of 172 responses were generated. Although the 
responses were idiosyncratic to the four-county area in which the project took place, for our 
purposes, we needed to summarize across counties. First we typed each response onto an 
individual slip of paper. Next, we looked for similarities among the responses, regardless of the 
specific priority issue for which it had been identified. The responses were analyzed through the 
same constant comparison (Strauss & Corbin, 1998) process described earlier. The responses 
included a mix of specific agencies, educational and government services, and community 
events and activities. Following this process, we identified nine general categories of existing 
assets. Figure 2 summarizes these categories of assets which include: 

1. High-quality early childhood programs (e.g., high-quality community child care programs, 
developmental preschools in public schools, prekindergarten programs for vulnerable 
children, mobile "classroom on wheels" in disadvantaged neighborhoods, and university 
preschools). 

2. Directed early literacy and school readiness services and programs (e.g., family literacy 



workshops, story times at libraries and bookstores, kindergarten readiness efforts, children's 
programs on public TV, school-based reading enrichment programs, mobile literacy services, 
summer reading programs, home visitation, and a newspaper for children). 

3. Comprehensive programs for families (e.g., Head Start, Early Head Start, and Even Start). 

4. Community agencies (e.g., school districts, libraries, family resource centers, nonprofit 
organizations, Hispanic services, early childhood special education, Boys & Girls Clubs, 

Public TV, and the museum of art). 

5. Informal community groups (e.g., Mothers of Preschoolers groups, faith-based organizations, 
and PAWS to Read). 

6. Community events (e.g., literacy fairs, family literacy days, mommy/daddy and me events, 
and media literacy events). 

7. Network of social and health services (e.g., child welfare, health departments, and Women, 
Infants, and Children [WIC] programs). 

8. Business collaborations (e.g., monetary support from businesses for early literacy and school 
readiness efforts; family-friendly policies). 

9. University and community colleges (e.g., Cooperative Extension, child development and 
early literacy programs, child and family research centers, and child development and 
intervention courses). 



Figure 2. Mapping of perceived assets available to 
address early literacy and school readiness issues. 


Needed Assets. A follow-up step to the identification of assets is to identify additional resources 
and community efforts that could build upon existing assets to improve early literacy and school 


readiness outcomes for children and families. In Rounds 3 and 4, community panelists also were 
asked to list additional community efforts that could address the top priorities. A total of 97 
ideas were generated. Although the responses varied slightly among the priority issues, once 
again we created a summary of the responses using the same process we used to identify the 
categories of existing assets. As can be seen in Table 3, seven categories of needed programs 
and efforts emerged. Table 3 also presents specific examples within each of these categories. 
The seven categories included: 

1. Increasing innovative educational programs to reach families, including reaching more 
parents, increasing family literacy activities, expanding library services, and increasing 
literacy and developmentally appropriate activities in the child care setting. 

2. Increasing access to high-quality, affordable early childhood programs, especially for 
vulnerable children and families with limited resources. 

3. Focusing greater effort on reaching families with limited English skills. 

4. Increasing public awareness of the importance of early literacy and school readiness issues 
through posters, flyers, and media. 

5. Increasing workplace involvement in and support for early literacy and school readiness 
issues. 

6. Increasing understanding of child development by parents, early childhood providers, and the 
community at large. 

7. Strengthening institutional infrastructure through better collaboration and increased funding 
for early literacy and school readiness efforts. 


Table 3 

Summary of Needed Educational Efforts 


Needed Programs 

Examples 

Increasing Innovative 
Educational Programs to 

Reach Families 

Reaching more parents 

• Expansion of home-visiting programs 

• Hospital packets for new parents 

• More prenatal education programs 

• Community workshops and parenting fairs 

• Discussion groups connected to TV parenting series 


Family literacy 

activities 

• More family literacy workshops 

• Book clubs for parents and preschoolers 

• Distribution of books during well-baby checks 

. Book redistribution programs 

. Televised story times for children 


Expanded library 

services 

• Family literacy programs at bookmobile sites 

. Library kits for new parents 

. Literacy games for parents to check out 

• Lapsit programs 

• More visits to libraries from well-known characters such as 

Arthur and Clifford 














Increasing early 
childhood literacy 

efforts 

• Initiatives to increase reading more to children in child care 

settings 

• Incorporate programs like Read to Succeed and Early Reading 

First into child care programming 

• Create greater parent participation in preschool programs 

• Encourage more home visit and parent training programs 
through child care programs 

. Parent education materials and workshops that providers could 
use with parents 

Increasing access to high-quality, affordable 
early childhood programs 

• Full-day kindergarten 

• Universal preschool for 4-year-olds 

• Implementing prekindergarten standards in child care centers 

• More coop child care centers 

• More mobile preschools 

. Increase early education opportunities for vulnerable children 
(e.g., homeless, limited resource, second language, special 
needs, etc.) 

• Neighborhood play groups 

• Transportation for neediest children 

Focusing efforts on families with limited English 

skills 

• Liaison between Flispanic community and school districts 

• Spanish translators for families needing services 

• Spanish-language PSAs on radio, TV, and billboards 

• Increased library services for the Flispanic population 

• Incorporating family literacy activities into ESL programs 

. Increased access to tutoring programs 

Increasing public awareness 

• Literacy poster campaigns 

• Literacy tips stuffed in bills 

. Television commercials promoting family literacy and healthy 
child development 

Increasing workplace involvement 

• Recruit workplaces that will allow educational classes from 

community agencies 

• Promote family-friendly policies 

• Providing more on-site child care or structured activities for 
children while parents work 


Increasing understanding of child development 


Creating better parental and caregiver understanding of what is 
developmentally appropriate for children 
















• Increasing knowledge about the early skills children gain that 
lead to literacy 

• Developing a comprehensive training system for teachers 
(preschool and elementary) to learn about language and early 
literacy development 


Strengthening institutional infrastructure 

. Greater interagency coordination 


. Cross-walk of services available in order to meet needs in 


services 


• Increased funding for high-quality services for parents and 


young children 


• Increased health and social services 


Discussion and Implications 

A number of children continue to enter school without the literacy and language skills needed to 
help them succeed in school. Professionals and communities have expended much effort and 
money to develop intervention programs to help improve the early literacy and school readiness 
skills of young children. We argue, however, that before designing and implementing such 
programs, a critical first step is to assess the specific early literacy and school readiness needs 
of children, families, and communities. The purpose of this article was to illustrate a needs 
assessment process aimed at identifying priorities for community intervention to better target 
community efforts for maximum effectiveness. It is hoped that the process will provide a 
blueprint for educators, service providers, and policy experts wanting to conduct similar needs 
assessments before making decisions on implementing new intervention efforts in their 
communities. 

Discussion of Findings 

Issues identified in Rounds 1 and 2 included items specific to literacy and language 
development, as well as items focusing on broader developmental and social concerns. Other 
highly rated items related to providing high-quality child care and helping adults better 
understand children's literacy and developmental needs. Such issues coincide with critical factors 
identified in the literature. For instance, early literacy experiences have been linked with later 
school success, whereby children who are not exposed to enriching literacy environments at 
home or child care tend to struggle in school (Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998). Likewise, the 
scarcity of affordable, high-quality child care places a whole segment of young children at risk 
(Essa & Burnham, 2001). Also, children living in families struggling to meet basic needs are less 
likely to be ready for school than children living in nonpoor families (Resnick et al., 1999). Thus, 
the priority needs identified by the community panelists corresponded to a number of critical 
issues identified by other scholars. 

The panelists in this project also identified a number of community assets and needed efforts 
that have been shown to be important in previous research. For example, panelists stressed the 
need for directed early literacy and school readiness services and programs, and such efforts 
have been found to be successful (Snow et al., 1998). Similarly, panelists emphasized the need 
for high-quality early childhood programs, and efforts aimed at improving the skills of child care 
providers have been shown to address this need (Lobman, Ryan, & McLaughlin, 2005). Further, 
panelists' emphasis on offering comprehensive programs for families raises the need for 
community efforts designed at establishing collaborative partnerships among homes, schools, 






and service providers. Such efforts have been shown to be an effective way to tackle priority 
community issues (Brown, Amwake, Speth, & Scott-Little, 2002). To truly make an impact in 
communities, there is a need for even greater creative community programming designed to help 
children and families develop the skills that will help them be successful, as well as to 
strengthen the network of assets and services. 

The needs of Hispanic families and their young children emerged as an especially critical 
concern. In Round 1, all but one panelist identified the need to foster English-language 
acquisition for children and parents, while Rounds 3 and 4 generated a number of ideas targeted 
directly to these families. Along these lines, Collins and Ribeiro (2004) conducted a thorough 
review of the current state of early care and education for Hispanic children, the fastest growing 
racial/ethnic minority in the United States. Collins and Ribeiro point out that these children and 
their families face a number of educational challenges. Young Hispanic children whose families 
speak Spanish at home tend to have less well-developed English-language skills and to have 
fewer early literacy experiences before they start school, which can result in future grade 
retention, school discipline problems, and dropping out of school. Further, Hispanic children and 
their families tend to be underserved by early childhood programs. Collins and Ribeiro 
recommend that professionals and communities take greater strides to recruit Hispanic families 
into existing early childhood efforts, to reach out to Hispanic families in their native language, 
and to strengthen the training and skills of professionals working with Hispanic families. 

The results also highlight the need for continued and increased collaboration among agencies 
and programs. Clearly, the scope of the issues associated with early literacy and school 
readiness requires broad-based, community-wide efforts. Issues identified with early literacy and 
school readiness touch areas of education, government, business, and media. Brown et al. 

(2002) point out that community collaborative efforts often face challenges such as time 
constraints, communication gaps, differences in professional training, and funding limitations. 
However, successful collaborations—ones that can overcome these difficulties—have the 
potential to make tremendous impacts on priority community issues. Such collaborations will 
strengthen the fabric underlying early literacy and school readiness efforts in communities. 

Finally, panelists in this needs assessment suggest that a comprehensive view is needed to 
address the issue of early literacy and school readiness. Although the desire is to help children 
enter school ready to learn, community programs should be designed to strengthen the entire 
context in which young children live. Bronfenbrenner's (1979) ecological theory shows that 
children's development is influenced by a number of contexts, including family and community. 
Thus, efforts should not only be directed at children, but they should also include the adults who 
care for them, as well as the neighborhoods, agencies, and organizations that touch children's 
lives. As mentioned previously, school readiness is not just a child or family issue—schools and 
communities need to be ready to accommodate the diverse needs and experiences of children 
and their families (Murphey & Burns, 2002). A comprehensive approach will allow communities to 
address critical issues in a concerted effort, rather than piecemeal. 

Implications for Professionals 

Several conclusions can be drawn about the modified Delphi technique used in this project: 

1. The technique allowed us to target and involve a wide variety of professionals involved in 
early childhood issues from a broad geographic area, many of whom would not have been 
able to travel to a central location on a regular basis. 

2. The panelists could participate when it was convenient for them, rather than having to attend 
a series of meetings that would intrude upon their already busy schedules. 

3. The process ensured that everyone's voice and ideas were heard. The process was not 
dominated by a handful of people, which often happens in group meetings. The promise of 
anonymity also meant that the panelists were free to share opinions without the fear of 



reprisals by others in the group or by members of the research team. 

4. The technique provided vital information to those designing and delivering educational 
intervention programs. Such a technique allows for the potential to better target programs 
than otherwise might have occurred had programs been implemented without such 
information. 

There are drawbacks, however, to this type of needs assessment. First, it can be labor intensive 
to the researchers, who must analyze responses and then create and mail new questionnaires 
following each round. Second, the procedure takes time. The four rounds involved in this project 
took over 3 months to complete. Rather than mailing out the questionnaires, it is possible to 
administer them in conjunction with other meetings, such as regularly scheduled task force 
meetings, advisory board meetings, PTA meetings, and so forth (Andranovich, 1995). Finally, the 
quality of responses depends on a motivated panel. Panel members must be willing to 
participate throughout the process, and there is a time commitment for the panel members, as 
well. In the present project, full participation was not obtained in any of the rounds. 

It is important to remember that we did not strictly define early literacy and school readiness for 
panelists. This was a conscious decision because we did not want to bias and limit the thinking 
and suggestions of our panelists. Yet this decision means that the results encompass a broad 
range of concerns, making it more difficult to tease out specific issues associated with specific 
aspects of early literacy and school readiness. Also, school readiness is a complex issue (cf., 
Murphey & Burns, 2002; Saluja, Scott-Little, & Clifford, 2000), and its complexity may not be 
fully captured in the process of identifying needs and assets. Responses of panelists, however, 
did not put the sole burden of readiness on children and families. Several suggestions were 
made that would help make schools and educational programs more ready for children. 

Despite the limitations, we believe that the needs assessment strategy outlined in this article 
holds promise for other early childhood professionals contemplating early literacy and school 
readiness efforts. Flowever, conducting such assessments is only the first step in developing 
interventions. It also is important to gain input from the families who will most likely be the 
recipients of the community efforts. Although a similar Delphi approach could be used with these 
families, it is likely that low literacy levels or language barriers might make it difficult for them 
to respond to the questionnaires. In such cases, professionals could use other strategies to 
gather input, such as focus groups or personal interviews. Data from both the professionals and 
families could then be used as a basis for community meetings to identify specific strategies for 
families and children. In this way, early childhood and other community professionals can better 
develop and target community programs to improve the chances that young children enter school 
ready to learn. 
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